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tionof the work is richer in electrical technique and methods than in the 
surgical interpretation of the results that are obtained. It deals with 
the question of apparatus, etc., with an appreciation of the needs of the 
surgeon, and is, therefore, of great value, since things electrical are 
explained clearly in language the surgeon can understand. 

Part II. The Therapeutic Application of X-rays. After a com¬ 
prehensive r6sum6 of the literature of the subject the authors give 
valuable illustrations of its application culled from their personal ex¬ 
perience. The chapter on the Effects of X-rays on Tissue is par¬ 
ticularly valuable in teaching the novice what to expect os thera¬ 
peutic manifestations when commencing treatment. In describing their 
technique they have fully realized the impossibility of dealing with any 
other technique than their own, and make the reader realize that their 
deductions apply only to their own method, and that clinical experience 
is the only foundation as yet upon which each worker must build his 
own method in therapeutics. This element of personal clinical experi¬ 
ence cannot be dwelt upon too Btrongly. No matter how explicit and 
valuable the work or the instruction the novice has received, he should 
fully realize that he is always dealing with a powerful agent that is 
capable of doing harm as well as good, and must often be used with its 
utmost power to attain the desired results. A study of this work will 
show why the expert with this method can obtain results that are im¬ 
possible to the novice, and will lead to the careful instruction of-those 
asked to take up this work by hospitals before they are placed in 
charge. 

The work will be an inspiration to the student to the scientific study 
of the X-rays, as well as a ready guide and book of reference. 

0. L. L. 


Tuberculosis. Recast from Lectures delivered at Rush Medical College, 
in Affiliation with the University of Chicago. By Norman Bridge, 
A.M., M.D. Philadelphia, New York, and London: W. B. Saunders 
& Co. 

It is not an easy task to write interestingly on a well-worn topic like 
tuberculosis, yet it is in these very subjects that an original contribution 
is particularly welcome. While there have been no material additions 
to our knowledge of pulmonary tuberculosis within recent years, the 
interest in the disease on the part of the public as well as the profession 
has never been keener than at the present time, since the vital impor¬ 
tance of effective precautionary measures and of rational methods of 
treatment has come to be appreciated even by our municipal authori¬ 
ties. It is needless to dwell on the author’s presentation of the pathol¬ 
ogy, bacteriology, and other formal parts of the work except in general 
approbation of his treatment of these subjects. The chief interest of the 
book lies in the personal element and spontaneity that is or should be 
the characteristic of clinical teaching: a general acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of tuberculous lore—the author has defined the 
meanings of these much misused terms, tuberculous and tubercular —on 
the part of his readers or, rather, his hearers. 

He distinguishes no less than eight clinical forms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and it must be confessed that some of these distinctions 
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are rather finely drawn, although always instructive, and there is, unfor¬ 
tunately, no hint of the relative frequency of each. With four of these 
the student will be familiar from his text-book reading, the fibrous 
form, or “ fibroid phthisis "; the circumscribed form, with a distinctly 
localized lesion, walled off by a fibrous wall, without general spread; 
the form characterized by cavities, pus absorption, and an overpower¬ 
ing mixed infection terminating in death before there has been time 
for extension to other organs—so-called “ galloping consumption "; and 
general visceral tuberculosis secondary to a pulmonary atrium. The 
last member of the group, to which the author would concede the name 
of “ miliary tuberculosis,” i’b described as a pure tuberculous infection, 
either primary or secondary to a “ long-existing quiescent tuberculosis 
in a circumscribed lung area,” distinctly chronic in character, with 
almost no pus formation, and “ only a little fever, which may occur 
irregularly,” and uncertain physical signs. It will be seen that the 
author’s teaching in this respect differs radically from accepted dogmas; 
indeed, he specifically attacks the conception of miliary tuberculosis as 
given in text-books, denies the occurrence of high fever in tuberculosis 
except as a terminal complication, and regards this form as a chronic 
condition with a stormy ending. The remaining three varieties are 
described as tuberculosis probably confined to the bronchial mucous 
membrane, with the most favorable prognosis of all ; a “ fibrous and 
dissolving” form with atrophy of septa from pressure on the capillaries, 
coalescence of contiguous alveoli, and consequent reduction of respira¬ 
tory space, characterized by resonance instead of dulness and other 
paradoxical physical signs—a steadily progressive form going on to an 
inevitable lethal termination; and a form which must surely be rare 
and in which the infection begins in the right apex, and after complete 
regression attacks the upper portion of the left lung, with or without 
recrudescence of the morbid process at the original site, depending on 
the duration of life. 

The chapters on diagnosis contain a number of practical points and 
warnings against possible errors in observation and interpretation, which 
are evidently the outcome of the author’s personal experience. 

Nearly one-half of the little volume is devoted to prophylaxis and 
treatment, and while, of course, climatic and hygienic methods come in 
for their full share of attention, the author shows that much can be 
done in a palliative as well as in a curative way without expatriating 
the patient. Directions as to personal hygiene and diet are dwelt with 
at length. In the matter of serumtherapy the author, like most other 
authorities, is extremely skeptical. R. M. G. 


The International Medical Annual. A Year Book of Treatment and 
Practitioner’s Index. New York: E. B. Treat & Co., 1903. 

This most excellent compendium of the year’s work in the medical 
profession is worthy of high commendation. It is difficult for the com¬ 
pilers of such a book to introduce any very original features, but the 
editors of the volume under consideration have shown much discretion 
in the arrangement of their work and in the material which they have 
abstracted in it. A particularly attractive feature of the volume is the 



